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ABSTRACT 

Early childhood rausic programs shotild be based on two 
Interacting goals: (1) to teach those sJcills nost appiroprlatB to a 
particular level and (2) to nurtare musical craativity and 
s€lf^expressicn. Sarly chiiahood is seen as the optimum ti«€ for 
acquiring certain musical skills^ of which the ability to sing in 
tune ia coDsidered pxiaary* The ^ocal productions of young chliaten 
ate grouped into two broad categories^ the groap chant and the 
private song- Children are to be encouragefl to sing freely (not only 
at scheduled tines) ^ to share their songe lyith others and tc listen 
to certain types of contemporary and primitive music which haire 
lausical characteristics sliilar to their own songs* T:h8 Kodaly aathod 
for sequential vocal aevelopment is described, and the impoitanca of 
developirig aural perceptiveness is stressefl, The focus of the music 
prograitt shoiald be to nurture susic as a creative^ self-e^cpressive 
medium iiith technical help in skill developmeiit iecondary^ 
Development of a classroom music center with a variety of instruments 
is describea. Group activities suggestea include: experimentation 
with varying instrumental tone colors; "aural walks" in fieia, street 
and schoolyard; experiments with materials such as paper or water; 
rhythmic improvisations based on ordinary physical activities; and 
initaticn of compositional devices hearfl on records* <3P) 
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Vhan I recently asked some coll j>e studenUs the qiiescioa, "Why 
teach mtialc in early childhood cliiMues many answers were given; 
It will malte the child iienlthy, fe^cl ]-adj uatcd , sociable, intelligent, 
I wish to make no such grand clnlns. 1 see tw very basic raasons 
for the teachlni; of music in the early childhood classroom : 
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Early chlldhaocl i^i the uptuiiam Lima of life for acquiring cier- 
t£iiii muBical skills, most itjipor tantly the sklllB of singing in 
tune and Iciirnlng to llHtaa carefully and percept Lvely* These 
£>kilLs beconie progrtaBalvely ninrc and more difficult to acquire 
as one become ,s older. 



Far the young child, mu^ic Xb one of the first and most natiiroL 
vGhlcles of canimunication and sel i-expreBBion. The infant tab- 
^'"^^^^ blcs^ vocalises (partly in nn alfort to conimunicate j but mDre of- 

ten for the sheer pleasure of it) long before he learns tn talk. 
He eK:parlinents v/ich producing bcuikIs (kicking liis^ crib, baiislm 
on £1 high ch/rLr, banking hlonks together, and ho on) and repeats 



^For the purpOBy of liimplicityj I ^mi tho prnnouu "he*' to ck^. t [^jiiit o tho 
child and "sh€*" to dDslnnatQ the teaclier. This in not miinni to imply that all 
student: a circ milo or nil tenchern Art* fiifnnlOi 1 

f 
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. , ,'1 . ^..1 iMriT^tMin liu huniB and Blags to 

'..;rhln inv..,.i,r.ion. 1 uad bin, ,:n produce pal:U.rn. ol- in- 
t:rea:;LiiB compUiKit:)- ami nubuliiuy. 

n,u.ur IH. or iraLhcr would bo, ona of ,uan;B mout natural 

ijoopju- tiDvc^t^i s 11*^ "-^^^ * 1 r.^w nf 11*^1 express 



a„J appropriately t,urJ,t « a pa t.cuUr levJ . .^ ^^ 

acliieving these goals. 



THfi TEMHirri OF SKILLS 

A. vas mentioned al,ave, the chief skill on -^ch to concantrat. 
in early childhood Is the ability to slug atx tune. It Lhete are no 
m earxy c.ij..ku cm achieve if 

physical nialt unctions, Lhii, Is a sRiii ^ ^ "where the child 
oTooerly tatifsht. I£ we want to start our program where the cni^ 
!nt''%c .eed to e^mmim what tha general vocal characterxBt.c. 
of the child are. 

It: la no. a ..ell-estahlished fact that the y^^^f/Ji^f/f ^ 
United vocaL ra.go ^ Located generally between mddle C and A 
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f-«l^M u.rn to Uini^ r,mM 




with WM " 

to,iJfn lean, t„ „ove f„el(, / " 



MtlvLtyt 



fftl boat, rhytl™ 



^"l«y Pt truly gr«at „„,f^' 
Includp toj;^ Weaker; , , 



i-et chlldron'g own music .„j , 

liatenini! for » ,^ '^»» 

Jecti ni« for pro. 
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wlcialy rajontacU mny l'-^;; ,,,, ,,5,,,, and the r.,a»o of 

.,1111- '^'^ v;r.itL.,ii 

■ " . * . .... u Iff f nr t hmn. 



which ln"t;()o hisi for tlunn. 



v;hi Oil t-> ' <"J " ' 

children into two hruad ^-^^S^^^i^^HnpinB. Children e.olw th««^ 
••chant" IB a Cor. DC sroup or J^^:^,' Re.uarcUcrs found (as 

chants and nin, r^^Tl""nd Hn ^oBt natural interval or 

Ho-ml. Tlie chant highly rei ^^^^^ ^^^^ , 

..,«cltin. t.ne." ^ S.n/on a alngl. net. wx.h an 




I am blggej-fchoa ara 

, hc Thythni at the words or is strongly 
The Thythm cither follows tae xHyta™ 

repetitive. 

V 1 n.-ikPM u-^e of all melodic intervals. 

The Bang, on the other hand. ""^IJ^-r^t n^cesB.r±ly tonaM its 
and the range .«ay quite largo. U =s no 

rhythn, is free and flexxbla. 

^Uo child .inss freely. -^^^^^ %^ the stage, a 
foot or on a «heel "y) a h pi ^ 
bloclc pile, in the ^'^^/^^^^.^i by the child for 
himself, sons is ^^'^^^[f^^ou^tmpo (e.en «hen 
himself. It is not related " J"^ - is not repetx- . 

eung m counterpoint to S^-P -1--»J">; ^he same ver= 

ti4 in forn,; and even wlien ^ ^^^^^ 

bal phraBC. he apt to ai.| ^ character, 

tr-.---. rhese songs seem to he e^cper^u- 

— - p,j„,,tion (New York, N.V.^ Ronald 

ObservationiJ* ^5 
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analogouH to tha child's carllcii: experimantB with Inntvu- 
meriLnl sound. Tlu»y am nxperimcmtfi with malody. And we 
notice that whereas the form of the chant remains fixed, 
the child's songs chan^^ei as time goea orii the group 
chantH basically are still as they ware at first whereas 
the individual child's songs begin to aBBume personal 
character iatics. We hcivu observed that this happensi , and 
it would seem logical that it should happenj for it Is 
necesHary for group expreGsions, like group symbols, to 
Tnaintain unvarying and Immediately recognlmble forms if 
they are to be potent and apt for conmiunal use. The indl-- 
viduai child, singing for himself, is subjected to no such 
riBcessity and so can change and develcjp his songs as he 
Irishes* 

Croup singing is obviously public singing; thus, it should ' 
tal<© its point of departure from the "chant". It should be in a 
limited range, with many repeated patterns - rhythmic and melodic. 
The so--ml Interval should be the basic most frequently used inter- 
val. The most logical scqufince for vocal development has been 
worked out by exponents of the Kodaly method* Recently several vol- 
umes of songs for North American children have appeared. These are 
listed at the end of the article. In addition, the teacher can 
create her own material. It is quite simple to sing nursery rhymea 
on so-mij later so-mi--Ia intervals* Calling the roll with these 
Intervals Is another eKcellent activity; it gives the teacher a 
chance to evaluate individual children's vocal developinent , A note 
of caution^ if a child sings back in a range higher or lower than 
the one the teacher sang In, repeat the question in him range* 

Singing should be sparsely, or not at all, accompanied. If 
unsure of herBelf ^ the teacher may play the melody on the piano or 
bells as ghe nlngs. Elaborate accompaniments make it difficult for 
the child to pick out the melody front the tonal barrage - it may 
make the singing appear much better than it actually is. 

If the teacher follows the Kodaly sequence (progressing from 
so-ml to so-'fni-la to ml-re--do to do^re-mi^so--lap etc) of singing, 
her students will be singing songs predominantly in the pentatonic 
scale. It is quite unnecessary to force traditional major-minor 
chordal accompaniments on these songs. The teacher must remeinber 
that the major'-niinor harmonic system is not the only one of the many 
systems of tonal Drganlzationj even If it is a simple and most 
familiar one. 



"♦Pill sbury Foiindntlon, op, cit,, p. 13, 
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Whon t he taachfr dou.'S una an nccoinpfln.tnie.nt: InBtnmmt , the 
puitat or flutohnr-p Lb prufurabJ.o to tha piano. It i.8 leH« "Venjow- 
erlnp It allows the teacher to sit on the f loor with Iho children 
inacoad oE towering ahov. them, with hor hack to ih.m. Th<i 
l,nrp in a Himple, v.rBntI In inotrunumt that children, too, can learn 
to play - both for accompaniiucini; and in thoir own pxeuLia , 

A word aboiit the "pr lvato" Bangui ot children . aluhuugh public 
or group singing should not Im patt^firncd on private Fimgins, it i. 
crucially important to nurturo and .ncouraga the lattar. One. .i^ple 
Say ^f cloing this i« by allowina the child to sing wh.n and how he 
Wishes. Tho chlia-s private .ohbh will typica ly not ^^^^^ 
"music time". Ho will sing while moving around, whiie reading or 
palntinp Th. taacher muBt r.ali.o that whan music le a v tal chan= 
nol of Llf-expre.aion. it is enmeshed in life and muBt not be 
separated by ar 1 iclal barriers like scheduling. Teachers who havs 
worS in opon classrooms know how quickly students and teachers 
adiust to the hifiher noise level which such freedom of expression 
Sil create. The child ainging to himsalC in a corner far l.ss 
distracting to other children than the teacher constantly pleading 
for quiet* 

It is also important to praise children for their original 
songs ' invite them to share their song with the rest of the cla S 
:rtLch it to thorn. The teacher might offer to tape he chl d 
sonp. Encourage^nt should never invade privacy. If t^^^ ^hxid 
embarrasBed by being ovorhoard, the teacher should raapact the 
child's desire for privacy, 

A third important way of encouraging the private f is by 
allowing the child to listen to music -Wch has musical character 
is ICS Lniiar to his own music. His song is often atonal, rhyth 
mically free and flexible, often jagged, with I'-^^Se ^eap . Two 
Targe categories of music have some of these characteristics, con 
temporary music and early or non-Western music. 

The teacher, alas, may not enjoy the music of Schocnberg, 
Berg. W^b rn Bartok. cage. Boule.. Crumb, ^man Berd. (to na^ 
a few contemporary composers whose vocal music children might en oy) . 
but that is no reLon for depriving children from eKposnre to all 
thi. music. Who knows, the teacher may learn to hear the mus.c 
through the childrens' ears and learn to like it. 

It has been said that the child's development recapitulates 
the development of the human race. Children enjoy and identify 
with so=called "primitive" music. Interestingly, you ^^l^ "°^e 
Lw group singing will resemble children's chant while solo sing 
ing's free flow resembles and shares character isti.cs with tha 
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child . ptivata aong. The imitrumfintfi UH«d to accompany much oJ: 
thLa sinBlng wxll rasambl. tha child', owa ..ccompmiiment lnetrunie.it. 
heavily relying on clapping and percuHsioa InstrumentH. 

Folk music, like the child's music, is enmeshed in llfo. It 
is not an oxperience reserved for sjpeciul times only, but arJ«e^ 
from and accompanies dally life - work, tb*^ hunt, religious festU 
yities A word of caution about the. word "pr imit Lve" ■ it has, unfor== 
tuimtely. a pejorative connotation of backwardness. No one who ha« 
l;L«t«ned to the breath-taking comploxity oE African drums or the 
niystcrious ciuallty of Japanese temple music could posBlbly describe 
these as simple or backward. 

The teacher who is to nurture children ^«5 musicality mu«t develop 
an appreciation of all music. If her notion of what is music is ilm- 
ited to Weatern tonal music produced during the 18th and ]9th centu- 
ries, she will not be able to appreciate children's music, which more 
closely resembles "primitive" and contemporajfy music. 

Next to vocal development, the most important area of skill 
development is the development of aural perceptiveness. Two aspects 
must bR considered when training the child's ear. One is to train 
the child to really listen. As we adapt to our environment, one of 
the things we learn to do Is to shut out aCdrauli which do not seem 
relevant. This is a necessary process, £ov If we were constantly 
aware of all the stimuli bombarding our sonsag, we would be driven 
mad. Yet in the process of learning to cope with all these stimuli, 
our senses become generally alusRlsh. Rather than allowlnp all our 
senses to become dull, we should learn to selectively focus on a 
given stimulus - becoming aware of all the aspects, the nuances of 
this one stimulus. Asking children to shut their eyes and listen 
to all the sounds in the room is an excellent e'xercise. Playing 
first one, then a succession of two notes on any instruments and' 
asking children to tell you all they can about the notes is another 
excellent exercise. 

The second aspect of ear-training involves raising to a con- 
scious level knowledge that is already part of a child on a subcon- 
scious level. Children who have been eKperimenting with sounding 
objects Cinstruments) know that different sounding 'bodies produce 
different sounds, that different ways of hitting or plucking the 
same object also produce different sounds. The teacher needs to 
make such subconscious knowledge conscious and organized. Children 
should recogniKe the sounds of classroom instrumonts and sounds of 
their environment. They should bo able to classify sounds according 
to the manner of sound production and, listening to records of un- 
familiar instruments, recognize whether the instrument is a wind, 
string, or percussion instrument. 
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Cliiidrfiii alno IinU: J ncl: IvuXy "rc'ul beau'S tliG rhythni oP 

mmU. Thrniijih walklnn t iio bant wliLIu uin^In}?, walklnR the heat and 
clappJiig l:iu^ rliyUhm oi: a HOiif^, ireacLin^ to lUg tnmpf) ol: a pXocG 
througli inovpmonf:* cfUin-^clapi^ laij^ Mhorl: rhytilimic paLterns, rccognl^^ ;hiB 
a liDftg by -i.LH clappncl rhythtni children can bccomo ccmHciouB of rhytlv 
mic al™pnl:H. A dUld'H nioul: natural- ruBpniu^tj^ to rniinic 1h through 
movomtnit, ThiB dnulra to mavo Bliuuld ho rofipccted and utllJ=^ad by 
the toarhnr, Rathor thnti asking l:cjr verbal ref^poiiBan, tha teacher 
Hhould ask for niovunit^nt rcopon^^a to Bhow awarcineyB oC such muBlcal 
concept B an tempo, rliythnij ciynarnicB, molodic contour, change of 
timbfUp and irepctitina oC niLUt^lcaL Ideai-i, 



SELF-EXPRESSION 

By now It is apparent to the reader that, even though I have 
been discussing memB to achiw^s ekill-oriented goals, much relating 
to self-eKpresBive aspects of Tnusic has already crept Into the dis^ 
cussicni. This in uuavoidabX^ stncc the two goals (skills and self-^ 
expraBSion) aro part of one unified inusic program whosa separate 
coinpQnents constantly Interact* 

Below follows a more detailed discussion of ways of achieving 
the second goal, namely, nurWictng music as a creative, self^ 
€Ki>tessivo medium, A quote Kroin the Plllsbury study best surrBuari^es 
the child^5 needs in thi^ area^ 

to producG his omi music ^ a young child's first need, we 
find, Is freedom - freedaw to move about in pursuit of his 
own interests and purpoaeSi and freedom to make the sounds 
appropriate to them, m needs to be allowed to set up his 
own sort of society wirt adult help only where needed. He 
should be provided with materials and be given experiences 
which will enrich his livtriig. He needs technical help In 
gaining skills, but thii should be given only when he shows 
readiness and need for it, and therafore we keep it always 
secondary and sensitive to his own urge for eKpresslon and 
growth* ^ 

The most effective way to provide the child with materials for 
expioratlon and creation is to .^et up a music center. This center 
should be available to the chUd; who wants to avail himself of it, 
for fairly long, undisturbed pCTlods of time* 

The music center or conmt should be furnished with a variety 



SpiljLsbury Foundacion, op* cit.f p*3» * 

f 
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oC iuBt iTLuiifi^ilifei. rt: iu iin]U)rt:ant; Lo buy J iuU:runiuiit:ti wlt:h (^aod muB 
cn\ qmUtlm. The trnd It IcmaL rhytlim band Hct In Heldom a hari^aln. 
It would bo flnt boLtur to buy a good tambour Uife, cymbtjUi, Ky loptiomij 
and autoharp. T]m toacbc'r, pupllfij arul jmrfintH can inakG tiiG root 
of the instr^mantB* Iti my course for proHpectlvH tcache^rB, oriH o£ 
tUv. aBBlgnmenitH I give in to Jnvc/nt and conHtrunt nn arli^lnaX in- 
iitrument* Tha wealth of beautlf ui-lnok Inp;, beautify l-RounditiB 
innt rumen to ^hich are turned In at the end of tha «^cmit!jitor if] a con- 
ntant romindv^r that oim uvpd not i]\)vnd a (urLunc t(i ohiain 
beaut i P ut I m V. ir umf^n t s 

In buying or constructing in«truirii*ntH, one ouglit to keap In 
mind Eour faetorBi the Instrument should be fnirly sturdy, sshould 
look attractive^ luwe a nuitilcal Bounds and nffcjrd many opportunitleFi 
for exploration. The last quality if* very important. There fihniild 
be many waya; of producing sounds with every Instrument, ObvlouiFily 
the teacher muftt never "demonstrate" how an instrument ghould be 
played, T\u^% if^ one of the important dLneov^riers for the child to 
make. In acldltlon to ^^muEtlcal instruments", the childran Hhoiild be 
encouraged to bring other interesting Bounds to contribute to the 
muBic corner- 

The role of the teacher, when the child is working by himself 
or with claB^TOates in the muBlc center, is that of an observer, 
appreclatorj Had helper - when help Is needed. How and when should 
tlie teacher Iwlpl If a child appears to be bored or aimless, the 
teacher may B^x him a problem to solve: "Can you arrange all theBt? 
instruments ttOin highest to lowcBt?" or "Can you try niaking very 
soft sounds?'" She may clap a simple rhythmic pattern and ask him 
to play it hm^^ or she may have a "muHlcal conversation" with the 
child. By niii^^ical jianversatlon 1 mean an activity where the 
teacher and child choose an array of iiiBtruments and compose a 
piece of muait^ together* 

In nddltioa to these .individual actlvitieBj there are group 
activities whQse benefits will result In growth. The effectf* of 
these group at^tivities may be observed in the quality of the child's 
work in the miiiBlc center. 

One of the first sources of fascination for the child is in 
tone color, The teacher should encourage children to find as many 
sounds as possible, "How else could you play the drimi?" (rub the 
inallet on the head, on the side, per ape with fingernails, drop mar^ 
bles on it, ^tc*)* Keep asking far newer and newer ways encourage 
the child to g^o beyond the obvious. At all times, the teacher 
should encouir^fl^ careful listening, Pid the children discover 
scraping, rubbing, on the drum? Now let's see if they can recognise 
these sounds w-ith their eyes closed - for CKample, can the chlldrcm 
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cll-f]tu>vor tiluiL cin rurotil: inallr^tu tnnku rl I rr*M'fU(; houikIh on llin clrum? 
Nov/ li^i: tlu'in raca^ul^L^ lliu in/ji-UU: beln^ uHud witli tlial.r oyoii cIohckU 



LoL {Mill<lrun (.Ijhcovoi: ilia HcKiiulri or t:hu cuvlroniiiunt:. Ho i'or 
"autvil wnllcM'' - *:f)1lonl: mM f:hu scuiiKhi ho/ird In a riolcl, a city 
strent, tlia unhoni yard. iiUiUun to the Huunchi In Lhc clanHruum 
vUqu cvuryLhJ.iu^ lil Heeminffly nil<Mit', Were Lha Hounchi UIbIi* i^^^* 
shortj Jon^^? Waii tlinro a rhyLliiinc paLLcrn - could thny clap thu 
pal:turn (for tHKarnplo, l:ncjt:jU:cpn iiiovinf^ paBi: Lho room)? 

Af^lc children to dLHcovar all Lho BOundi^ they can produce with 
papcir, v/it:h v/at(*r* Try a j.p;uup (XonipOBitiuu of all paper BOund?i* 
Decldp an Huch (juaHtiaiis as, ''llov/ Bhould wg Btartt soft or loudg 
twar/one playinB togetdunf or ono person beginuing; fciUould we get 
louder s Bolter, fanr slower Such queRtions make childiren cQn-- 
sclously avfaru of bayic compoaltiional deviccB - Beeking unity, con** 
trasUj ways to achieve or relaane tenBion* Mien you listen to chil-* 
dxren^s improvi^atiionB , you realize Llmt children often Instinctively 
knov \\QW to achlevu teiisioiv-rcilease, unity-con traat , and so on. 

The authorB of Llit^ Pillsbury Foundation Report hypothesise that 
mny of the child* a rhythmic improvisatione have their baBes In 
physicai activity. ThuB, a little pattern with a crescendo, accel-- 
erando - climax (perhaps a loud whack an the drum) followed by a 
short decelerando - may have itn origin in a physical activity such 
an tmnlm, gatluu^lng tnonmntuni, jumping up, falling and landing on 
the sround, Thus, many so-called couiposit tonal deviceB tnight have 
their crigln in inuscular moveragntB common to most children. And so 
these coTiipoattioml deviceB would not be foreign or esoteric to the 
chilcl. llovfever» he needs to become consciously aware of them If ha 
iB to ^jtrow in sophiBtleatton so that he can use theae dt-vicee to 
eJCpreHa hlniself in more CDiTiplex and subtle wayn* 

iBittating compositional devices heard on records is another 
e^Kcellent way of QtQwlng In e^ressive possibilities* For example, 
afteir xnovltig to Ja^E recordings » children should note the alterna- 
tion of solo-chorus sections. This itiight help young children who 
are initially very uncooperative about Improvising In a group (oeten 
eacli child tries to drown out everyone else). The solo-chorus alter- 
nation allows Individual outbursts after group playing. The child 
is also challenged to play his most exciting patterns during his 
solo. Listening to gradual build-ups followed by gradual decline is 
another good pattern for children to Imitate in group composition. 
This encourages careful listening - each child has to be aurally 
a^are c£ what is going on (is everyone crescendolng , have we reached 
the cllinax, are we getting softer?). 

Listening to a recording of African drum muuic, the ehlldren I 
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worked wlLli lIiIh yunr pickc!! up ami ImitaLcKl tliu nCructtirt* of tiliat: 
piuctu KIrHl:, uacti pGrfornijr playr* hlu rtipiuiLiuB patfrt^rrt Incllvidu- 
ally, tliun all tlieya pattcriui are ac]clt?d to^^etilier into out* exciting, 
hlf^^liiy complciK taxtura, 

Tlia pOBBlbllltlua arc cmcliesf^. The teacher will fiiid that If 
fihu lijjtena i)Grcaptively , aLikltiB hernelf, "How :ir4 tliis piece \nit to- 
gf^Llier?", Bhe will be able to come up wUh iitany such Btructural Bug^ 
Vj^rA U)\\^ i'rvm (:he reeordrj Hie children arv .1 XLU.eii Lxi^^ <:e, 

T h e t c a c h e r c a n a 1 no 1 nt r n d uc e rnii s 1 c a 1 concepts a s i j? 1 r a 1 1 o n 
for group improvisation. For eKample^ children can bt* aBked to an- 
per Unent with their Bhortest and longe£4t possible sounds, vocal as 
well an instrumental. It is a good idea to combine this activity 
with movement ^ letting childrGn move and slug their Bhortest-- longest 
inoveinentS' noundn imul taneouoly. Then let them ImproviBe a piecej 
alternating Elections of fihort-long soundB -movementEj- 

Concepts of different textuteB (solo, unison, solo with accom- 
paniment, counterpoint) are other good sources for improvisational 
BuggeBtion^5, Here, too^ movement and musical improvisation should 
b€! done together* 

MuBical activities often happen outside the music period and 
music center. As has been suggested, singing often happens when 
the child is engaged in other activities or just sitting quietly. 
The puppet corner Is another likely place for musical creativity to 
happen^ especially if some musical Instruments are casually included 
with otiier props. The teacher who puts a few musical Instruments in 
the puppet corner might be very pleasantly surprised to find that 
instead of just drama, grand opera is now taking place there. 



•A: ^ * 

IN SUMMARY s it should be reiterated that the child, if his 
crentivity is to be nurtured, needs an environment rich both in ma^ 
te rials and experiences. The teacher, for lier part, must respect 
the child's needs and desires. She must not measure the success of 
the child's musical achievements by her own standards of what is 
"good music" ^ this standard is very often derived from knowledge 
and appreciation of one very narrow segment of the world* s music 
(18th-19th century Western music). She must realize that it is 
the learn tng-^c rent ive process which her students are undergoing $ and 
that quality and quantity of these processes are important, and not 
some final product (for eKample, a Christmas concert oC rhythm band 
at 1 singing). 
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Amoti^a ^ for children)* 

L^ndie, B^th. "Movemmt and Music" in The Ealeatia Caxrimlum of 
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Tba PUlstury Toundation Study, Music o£ Young CMWren, I, 37. 
Jones, Betty, mat ds Music for Yaung ChiMrm? National AseocU- 

tlori iot Nursery EducBtion, 1958. 
S«lth. Rafcert. Music in the Child's Education. New York, N.V. ^ 

R.«i\aid I'ress Co. , 1970. 

Blaaiitl, Thomas, aad Pogonowski , rt.W.C.P. f ^f**'"' ^^J^^nL 
^^itlable frcnt Media Materials, Inc., P.O. Bok 533, Batdonla, 

N.^, 10954. 

Schafer I. Hurray. When words Sing. 197S. Available froc 

leUaiol M^IsL Led., 651 Progress h^mm. Scarborough, Ontario. 

Seli, GitJrge. Sounds in Class t A contmpcraiy A^r^»^h to m^c, 
l^iml Edltlcn, 1967. Available ftom Berandol M.sla C=.£^ 

p,^,t^,. a„l„, .nd Peter ABton ^ound .,.d .ilence, Ci.s.r.o. Prc,««s 

4n^reat-i'^'5 Music. CftTObridse. EngUmd, 1970. 

Cho-Hsi?, tf.f. Kodaly Method, above. , 
S.l.th, i..onhard, Ws.o.erin, Mu.i. Togetiier. Early Childhood Volume. 
5ol,Jet Pub. M 
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